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tinental soldiers, — which the reviewer deems the greatest blot upon 
his record, — when Dickinson's message was declared by the chair- 
man of the committee of Congress to be an unfair and partisan state- 
ment. Finally, the index is, for such a book, singularly inadequate 
and imperfect. 

We possess many lives of the leaders of the American revolution, 
especially of those from New England and Virginia. But there were 
many men equally prominent in their day whose fame suffered tempo- 
rary eclipse by reason of unpopular acts or a change in public opinion, 
and whose services have to the present day been too little appreciated. 
To this class Dickinson belongs ; and for this sketch of his career Dr. 
Stille and the Pennsylvania Historical Society deserve the thanks of all 
students of American history. 

Paul Leicester Ford. 

Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaughlin. [American States- 
men Series.] Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. 
— i2mo, vii, 363 pp. 

The public life of Lewis Cass was one of the longest in our political 
history. His acts affected every administration from Jefferson's to 
Lincoln's, both inclusive. He remembered the adoption of the consti- 
tution, and he lived to see and rejoice over its preservation by the 
successful conclusion of the Civil War. He was one of the earliest 
legislators of note in Ohio ; he was a distinguished soldier and officer in 
the war of 181 2; he was governor of the territory of Michigan when 
Michigan, except in a very few localities, was little more than a wilderness, 
and at the same time he was an explorer and peacemaker of no ordinary 
qualities ; he was secretary of War during a critical period ; he was 
minister to France when France was at her gayest before the Second 
Empire, and he attracted as much attention there as any diplomatist of 
that decade ; for twelve years he was a member of the ablest Senate in 
our history, and he was one of its leaders when great debates were 
common occurrences ; he was candidate for the Presidency once and a 
conspicuous candidate for nomination several times ; he held the highest 
place in the cabinet when it was a nest for treason, but he had the cour- 
age to leave it and to denounce treason, and subsequently to support the 
war against secession. There are probably very few, however, who 
would claim that Cass was a great statesman ; he would not be classed 
with the twelve greatest of this century; but nevertheless he was a 
great public character, having a striking individuality and great political 
influence, and it is therefore fitting that his life is told in this series. 

The chief purpose of biography is to give a clear and positive impres- 
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sion of the personality of the subject treated. History demands a proper 
perspective ; in biography the perspective is of secondary importance. 
Therefore any person of strong individuality is a proper subject of biog- 
raphy; and he who is devoid of individuality, however important a 
place he may have filled, may best be left without a biography. Sum- 
ner, Stephens, Yancey, Douglas and Giddings are good examples of the 
former class, and such Presidents as Pierce, of the latter. To describe 
a forceful personality requires keenness of perception, breadth of view, 
and fearlessness of criticism. It is because the authors of John Quincy 
Adams, Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun, published in this series, 
possess these requirements that these books will always take high rank. 
A professor of history should not lack these qualities. But the first 
paragraph of the preface of this book contains the startling confession : 
" I have neither cared nor dared to place an estimate upon his [Cass's] 
character different from that held by the men who knew him and trusted 
him." One of the faults of the book (though not the only one) is that 
the author has been true to his preface. 

The first chapter, on "The Old Northwest," contains some good 
writing, and was not composed without research ; but it is not compact, 
and describes extraordinary occurrences and conditions as if they were a 
part of the every-day life of the time. This chapter might well have 
been used as a background for Cass's career as territorial governor ; for 
to this latter theme forty pages are devoted in chapter iv. But these 
chapters are neither symmetrical in themselves nor do they develop from 
or into one another. W. L. G. Smith in his Life and Times of Lewis 
Cass has treated this period very fully and has furnished much valuable 
material. The present author, for some curious reason, has confined 
himself largely to general statements regarding Cass's specific aims and 
acts in attempting to organize and civilize " the old Northwest." In 
181 7 he made a treaty with the Indians by which they ceded to the 
United States 4,000,000 acres of land in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
Calhoun, as Secretary of War, spoke of it "in its physical, political 
and moral effects, as the most important of any [treaties] that we have 
hitherto made with the Indians." Our biographer does not descend 
from generalities even to mention it specifically. The thirty-four pages 
devoted to the " Secretary of War " tells us so very little about Cass's 
policy and official acts that one is reminded of the trite saying about 
the play of Hamlet with the prince left out. Here again the writer 
might have learned interesting particulars from Cass's early biographers, 
had he not been so fearful, as he tells us in his preface, of " coming 
into close contact with their indiscriminate justification." 

The author's lack of insight into Cass's character, and his inability to 
defend Cass as he understands him, are shown in several places. 
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Speaking of Cass's vigorous protest in 1842 against the ratification of the 
quintuple treaty for the suppression of the slave trade, he roundly (and 
absurdly) berates von Hoist for calling Cass a "log-roller " (pages 181, 
182). He then proceeds to give his own interpretation, which plainly 
shows that in the matter under discussion Cass went far out of his way 
to champion the Southern view of slavery. This of course enforces von 
Hoist's point. Yet the author calmly tells us in the same paragraph : 
" The prime motive for the action of Cass in this affair was his invete- 
rate dislike and distrust of England, sentiments which he had good 
cause to entertain." Then again, — and the fact is further evidence of 
the exactness of von Hoist's judgment, — after Cass had most abjectly 
prostrated himself before the Southern demands for the annexation of 
Texas, the author pleads in a weak way against the charge that Cass was 
a " doughface " and " a Northern man with Southern principles " (pages 
210, 211). He laments that the judgment of later years demands that 
the life of every one who has claims to be considered a statesman 
should be lighted by a moral flame (as were those of Sumner and 
Seward) ; for this " gives no room even for the play of conservatism, 
for doubt, for mental inertia, for the feeling so common at the begin- 
ning of every great moral movement, that the agitator is a senseless 
fanatic" (page 211). Yet only a few pages further on we are favored 
with this wholesome truism : " A statesman should be a leader and 
should create sound public sentiment" (page 219). 

Cass was secretary of State for four years, lacking three months. 
This is the most satisfactory period of his life. The printed records of 
these years cover thousands of pages, and the original archives are acces- 
sible to scholars. The diplomatic history of this time is both important 
and intensely interesting. But our author gives merely an ill-digested 
statement of the settlement of the question of visitation and search, and 
mentions, each in a brief paragraph, the Italian and Mexican questions. 
One wonders if he has never heard of the foreign policy of Buchanan's 
administration in relation to slavery, and how it worked itself out in 
respect to the slave trade ; of the attempted acquisition of Cuba, and 
the filibustering expeditions in Central America ; of enforced enlistments 
of naturalized Americans in Prussia ; of our relations with Paraguay and 
China — or, in fact, of our foreign relations in general at this time. Cer- 
tainly these are relevant questions, and of more biographical importance 
than Indian fights in " the old Northwest," and the Eaton scandal and 
many other digressions found in previous chapters. 

There is not a chapter in the whole book which does not in some part 
indicate haste or carelessness, or both. As evidence of worthless and 
ludicrous citings of authorities, let these suffice : " From a Speech by 
Mr. Miller, in Senate, 1833" (page 158); "Private papers of Lewis 
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Cass " (page 162) ; " Congressional Globe " (page 223) ; " New York 
Sun " (page 247) ; " Newspaper article " (page 280) ; " Personal infor- 
mation obtained from manager of telegraph line " (page 346). The 
author is to be congratulated upon the evidences of first-class literary 
ability which this book contains, and that its defects do not forbid future 
and more careful efforts. 

Frederic Bancroft. 

Canada and tke Canadian Question. By Goldwin Smith, 
D. C. L. London and New York, Macmillan, 1891. — 325 pp. 

Professor Goldwin Smith's general views as to the future of the 
Dominion of Canada are well known. By the operation of political 
gravity Canada must, it appears to him, fall into the United States. 
Geography ; commerce ; identity of race, language and institutions ; the 
mingling of population and constant intercourse of every kind, — these 
are, he thinks, the primal forces which are acting in ever-increasing 
intensity, and which have already brought about a general fusion between 
the two countries, leaving no barriers standing but the political and fiscal 
lines. One of these political lines he calls a " phantom monarchy " ; 
and he declares that if these primary forces are working toward an 
event, " sooner or later the crisis arrives, the man appears, the bidding 
of destiny is done." 

With these general views Professor Smith has written an admirable 
book, not to prove them nor even to state them, but a book which will 
nevertheless leave them imprinted upon any one who reads it with an 
open mind. The scope and function of the work is best stated by the 
author himself: 

For this purpose, which is neither elaborate description nor detailed history 
but the presentation of a case and of a problem, it seemed best, first, to 
delineate the Provinces which are the factors of the case ; then to sketch their 
political history leading up to the Confederation ; then to give an account of 
the Confederation itself, with its political sequel, up to the present time ; and 
finally to propound the problem. 

All this Professor Smith has done ; and he has moreover done it in such 
a way as to make his work not only valuable to the students of political 
science but interesting to the general reader, — although he himself says, 
of a part of his subject (the British North America Act), that to impart 
anything like liveliness to it one must have the touch of Voltaire. It is 
a distinctive quality of the book that it is interesting. Until within a 
few years most Americans — could anything better illustrate the position 
of the Dominion than the fact that Canadians are never called Ameri- 
cans? — knew rather less about Canada than about the Sandwich 
Islands ; and this book will give to those who desire it a full and clear 



